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Moments 
oi panic, 
days of pride 


Postal people prove quiet heroes 
in tornado’s devastation 





Tornado! 
Disaster. 

~The National Guard, state troopers, the media, con- 
gressmen, sightseers, looters—they were all there. 

in the midst of the rubble and devastation, postal 
employees were there too. And to most of the 25,000 
residents of Xenia, OH, they were the only sign of 
normalcy in a suddenly chaotic world. 

Life for them and thousands of other Midwestern- 
ers and Southerners was sharply altered Wednesday 
afternoon, April 3. 

At exactly 4:40 p.m., a tornado cutting a path 300 
yards wide and three miles long destroyed half of Xenia. 
Two minutes later, the nearby college community of 
Wilberforce was nearly obliterated; one of the casualties 
was the post office, and postal clerk Oscar Robinson 
was killed. 

That day many tornadoes skipped across parts of 
Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Oklahoma, 
Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee and North Carolina. Sev- 
eral hundred people were killed—including more than 
30 in Xenia and Wilberforce—and thousands were in- 
injured, nearly 1,000 in Xenia alone. Damage estimates 
in 10 states were in the billions of dollars. 

Through all this havoc, the men and women of the 
Postal Service carried on. You would have been proud 
to see them. They handled their mail in business-like 
fashion. Both new employees and old-timers were con- 
cerned about the sanctity of the mail and about their 
customers, in some cases placing thoughts of others 
above concern for their own families. 

Xenia was a microcosm of the reaction in scores of 
post offices in the tornado zone. 

“We watched the tornado coming toward us,” said 
Xenia Postmaster William Shaw, “and then it suddenly 
veered away about a block before the post office. - It 
was coming very fast, about 50 miles an hour, I under- 


stand.” 
continued 
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Letter carrier Jim Guinn (top left) walks 
along his Xenia, OH, route, which was 
nearly obliterated by the tornado. The 
twister also devastated the post office 
in nearby Wilberforce (lower left). Top 
right: Carrier John Millhoan helps a 
Xenia resident fill out change of address 
cards at a temporary station in the 
YMCA. Lower right: The vehicle driven 
by carrier Bill Dickerson. It has been 
righted after being flipped by the 
tornado. 





The post office had one 
shattered window as a re- 
minder. 

“Most of our carriers— 
we have 28 city routes and 
five rural—were accounted 
for, except Bill Dickerson. 
He had been making resi- 
dential collections. I went 
out looking for him. A block 
from the post office, I saw 
him walking toward me. He 
looked like he had just come 
out of a coal mine; his face 
and clothing were black- 
ened. He was carrying a 
sack of mail over his shoul- 
der.” 

Dickerson, who’s been 
with the post office 17 
months, was in his jeep 
about seven blocks from 
the post office waiting for a 
freight train to go by, when 
he heard the tornado’s noise. 

“IT rolled the window in 
my door down about six 
inches; I remembered about 
equalizing air pressure,” 
Dickerson related. “Then I 
crawled in the back of the 
jeep and put a mail tray 
over my head for protec- 
tion. I didn’t know there 
was that much room back 
there. 

“I felt the jeep start turn- 
ing over. There was total 
darkness. When it stopped 
moving, debris started com- 
ing in on me. The glass win- 
dows of the vehicle blew 
out. I started smelling gaso- 
line. The jeep was on its 
side. I didn’t know whether 
to get out of there or not. I 
just laid there, hoping it 
wouldn't catch fire.” 

Finally, he crawled out. 
“My first thought was to 
pick up the mail, put it in 
the mail sack I had with me 


and get it to the post office. 
All the mail was in bundles, 


so I'm sure | didn’t lose 


any.” 


Dickerson sustained some 
cuts from glass splinters on 
his right hand, but he ig- 
nored them. 

It was a day to remem- 
ber for Howard E. Bobbitt, 
Xenia’s superintendent of 
mails. It was his 62nd birth- 
day. 

“IT was home when it hit,” 
he said. “As soon as it was 
over I drove over to the 
post office to check that 
everything was all right and 
secured.” 

With power out, Bobbitt 
stayed awhile, spelling the 
postmaster and Assistant 
Postmaster Bernard Leroy 


Thursday, the day after the 
tornado. “We even had the 
box mail up and opened the 
windows on time and did 
some window business.” 

Of 69 employees, 42 
showed up for work Thurs- 
day morning. 

“Seventeen of our people 
lost their homes,” Postmas- 
ter Shaw said, counting 
himself among the lucky 
ones. “I live on the north 
end of town, and my house 
wasn't touched.” 

One of those who re- 
ported for work was Carrier 
Harry Rockhold. 

His wife had been severely 





“| saw dead children 
lying along the road... 
It broke me up.” 





Donovan, who went home 
to check on their families. 

“I came in at 4:30 the 
next morning, and our jani- 
tor, Kenneth Femuels, and 
I took the portable gener- 
ator we have in the base- 
ment and set it up in the 
post office so that we could 
work the mail. The power 
was out and didn’t come on 
again until Thursday after- 
noon.” 

Donovan came in, too, 
though he was still unable 
to account for all of his fam- 
ily. 

“I stayed awhile,” Dono- 
van said, “until I was sat- 
isfied everything was all 
right. Then I left and con- 
tinued to search for three of 
my sons who had been at 
work when the tornado 
struck. I found them about 
noon. They were all OK. We 
were among the lucky ones. 
We had just lost our house.” 

The mail, according to 
Bobbitt, was up on time on 


injured at Central State Uni- 
versity in Wilberforce, Shaw 
said. “I told him to forget 
everything else and get to 
the hospital to be with her. 
She died Thursday night.” 

Many of the employees 
who showed up for work 
were exhausted 

Carrier John Brammer had 
lost his home, but his family 
was all right. He had spent 
the night rounding them up 
and moving them to a rela- 
tive’s home in Dayton, 16 
miles away. 

“I felt obligated to come to 
work today,” he said. “I de- 
liver checks—pay checks, 
social security checks—to 
many of my customers. They 
need them. 

“I was driving into town 
this morning on my way 
to work. I almost broke 
down and cried again.” 

Carrier Neal Muterspaw’s 
house was not destroyed, 
but after the storm he went 
around to other homes and 


helped board up windows. 
Then he went to a local 
school—one of the few still 
standing—and began dis- 
tributing food from disaster 
relief organizations. He was 
dog-tired when he came to 
work Thursday morning. 

“I've been in the post 
office for 17 years,” he said, 
“and I've had this one route 
the last 12. Mostly older 
people. They've got to get 
their social security checks. 
That’s why I'm here. See, 
they're your family too.” 

Herb Crosswhite was 
tired also. When the tornado 
hit, he was picking his wife 
up from work at Greene Me- 
morial Hospital. 

“I was still in my postal 
uniform,” he recalled. “We 
jumped out of our car and 
raced back into the hospital 
until the tornado passed. We 
then went to the emergency 
room to help care for the 
people who were coming in. 

“While I was there a 
friend of mine, a funeral di- 
rector, came in with a load 
of injured people he had 
picked up in his hearse on 
his way back from a funer- 
al. He asked me to help him. 
I got in the hearse and went 
with him to get his ambu- 
lance. 

“We started out to pick 
up people lying around 
injured. We picked up a 
nurse on the way. She had 
hollered at us and asked if 
she could go with us. 

‘‘We took people to 
Greene Memorial and then 
to Dayton hospitals. We 
made 12 or 13 trips; I don't 
remember exactly how 
many. 

“As fast as we unloaded 
one group of injured, we 
went back out to pick up 
another load. I saw dead 
children lying along the 


continued 








road. Little kids with their 
schoolbooks tucked under 
their arms. They had tried 
to reach shelter, but didn't 
make it. It broke me up.” 
Larry Page, a_ part-time 
flexible clerk, was busy the 
night the tornado hit too. 
His home wasn’t damaged, 
and after he saw to his 
wife's safety, he and his 
father helped search 


through rubble looking for 
people buried by the de- 
bris. “We used his chain 
saw where we had to,” he 
said. 

After the telephone lines 
were repaired Thursday, the 
calls began coming in to the 
post office from worried rel- 
atives in all parts of the 
country. 

“We gave them what in- 


formation we could,” said 
Superintendent of Mails 
Bobbitt, “and then referred 
them to the YMCA and ra- 
WGIC, which 
serving as central 
sources of information.” 

On Saturday, the post of- 
fice set up temporary sta- 
tions in the YMCA and in 
the Cox Elementary School, 
distributing mail to the 


dio station 
were 








A thank you 
from the PMG 


Hardly a day goes by that the dedication to duty of 
postal employees is not demonstrated in some new 
or unique way. 

One example is the story you have just read about 
the courageous actions of our colleagues in Ohio 
who surmounted the destruction caused by killing 
tornadoes. The story demonstrates their concern 


for the sanctity of the mail and for the welfare of 
their customers and communities. It renews my 
pride in being part of the Postal Service. 

But the real point is that what was done by postal 
people in Xenia and Wilberforce, Ohio, was repeated 
in scores of other communities throughout the 
Midwest and South in the wake of that disaster. 
Further, this same courage and dedication are 
displayed every day by many employees in situations 
that never make headlines 

We intend to keep telling the American public 
what a great national resource it has in its postal 
people. But, in the meantime, to the postal people 
of Ohio and elsewhere who, in the wake of the 
tornadoes, kept the mail moving efficiently despite 
great obstacles—and to all the other unsung postal 
heroes—I extend thanks. 


AT tena 








homeless tornado victims. 

‘We're holding mail 
where possible for those 
who have been dislocated,” 
said Postmaster Shaw. “I 
don’t know how long we'll 
hold it, probably 30 days 
at least. Some people have 
been coming in giving us 
changes of address. In other 
words, where homes have 
been destroyed and the 
people have moved in with 
relatives.” 

The Dayton Sectional 
Center also mobilized to 
help Xenia. John Butz, then 
officer in charge, and Jack 
Kincade, chief of delivery 
services analysis, were 
among the SCF people on 
site to help. Noted Kincade: 
“The first need was for 
three right-hand drive jeeps 
to help deliver the mail.” 

Word of the disaster 
reaching Dayton was ham- 
pered by the storm’s dis- 
ruption of communications. 
Postal Inspector Weldon 
Clawson was in his office 
at 6 p.m. Wednesday, when 
he heard about the tornado. 

“One of the inspector's 
wives called,” he related, 
“and asked if I knew where 
her husband was. She had 
heard a radio report about 
the tornado. I tried tocall the 
Xenia postmaster and the 
sheriff's office but couldn't 
get through. I then con- 
tacted the star route driver 
who had just come in from 
Xenia, and he told me of the 
slight damage to the post 
office. 

“Postmaster Shaw called 
in a while later, but it was 
not until the next morning 
that Inspector Joe Woodrow 
and I could get into Xenia. 
Until that time we had heard 
nothing about Wilberforce, 
but Shaw told us he'd heard 





Carrier John Millhoan looks 
through shattered store 
front on his route in down- 
town Xenia, OH, and below 
he pries open collection 
box. He found 15 pieces of 
mail in it. 


the post office there had 
been destroyed. 

“We decided that I should 
go out there and check the 
post office since we could 
not get them on the tele- 
phone. I got there by 8 a.m. 
The post office was a com- 
plete wreck. There was no- 
body around. I picked up a 
bloodied hat and a pair of 
broken glasses. 

“I found out later the hat 
belonged to Postmaster Ellis 
Williams who had been criti- 
callyinjured, andthe glasses 
belonged to Oscar Robinson, 
who had been killed when 
the tornado destroyed the 
post office.” 

The second-class office 


was located on the campus 
of Central State University, 
which was 80% destroyed. 
It had been housed in an 
historic building —the first 
schoolhouse on the campus. 

“I asked a state trooper 


near the site to radio a mes- 
sage to Xenia and ask Wood- 
row for help. 

“There was mail scattered 
all around. About the only 
thing standing upright were 
two safes. A while later, 
three postal trucks and five 
maintenance people arrived 
from Dayton. We got all the 
mail, records, accountable 
property and most of the 
salvageable equipment back 
to Dayton.” 

A mobile post office from 
Columbus went into opera- 
tion Saturday near the de- 
stroyed post office. 

About mid-morning on 
Thursday, Constance Mill- 
er, one of the clerks in the 
Wilberforce office, came by 
and pieced together for 
Clawson what happened. 

She had been in the office 
with Postmaster Williams 
and Robinson, and custo- 


dial contract cleaner Gor- 
don Green. A third clerk, 
Harry Boykins, was on sick 
leave. 

Robinson, who was 44, 
was standing near the west 
wall of the office watching 
the tornado approach. The 
12-inch brick wall suddenly 
collapsed on top of him, kill- 
ing him instantly. 

The postmaster suffered 
multiple fractures of one leg, 
injuries to a hip and a head 
gash. He was taken to a hos- 
pital in Springfield, OH. 

Mrs. Miller pulled a fallen 
door over herself to provide 
protection. She suffered 
slight injuries. Green was 
unhurt. 

“The first thing Mrs. 
Miller did after the storm,” 
Clawson said, “was to take 
the two cash drawers out 
of the screenline and lock 
them in the safes. After that 
nobody knows what hap- 
pened.” 

Robinson's wife and three 
children, who were at home, 
were unharmed. Their 
house, miraculously, had not 
been touched by the tor- 
nado. 

Postmaster Williams lost 
his house. His wife, Esther, 
said she reached her home 
20 minutes after the de- 
struction. By that time, it 
had been looted. 

Back in Xenia, the post 
office was carrying on. De- 
liveries were being made 
where possible and collec- 
tion boxes still standing 
were being swept. 

Carrier John Millhoan had 
to pry open one of the boxes 
with a stick on Friday morn- 
ing. He pulled out 15 pieces 
of mail that had been de- 
posited since the tornado. 
Life and the post office go 
on. mR 





THE POSTAL SERVICE 
WILL BE 200 YEARS OLD 
ON JULY 26, 1975 


As part of our bicentennial celebration, the 
Postal Service is sponsoring an art contest ex- 
clusively for children of Postal employees. All 
children who will be in grades 3-12 during the 
1974-75 school year are eligible. 


RECOGNITION FOR ALL! 
PRIZES FOR MANY! 


Each entrant will receive a handsome scroll 
award acknowledging his or her participation 

in the event. One hundred winners (50 from 
grades 3-6 and 50 from grades 7-12) from each 

of the five postal regions will receive a set 

of stamp collector starter kits. Grand prize 
winners (one from grades 3-6 and one from 
grades 7-12) from each region will receive: 

* $200 U. S. Savings Bond 

* Expense paid trip to Washington, DC, with 

both parents, in July 1975. (Expenses include 
transportation, lodging and meals.) During their 
trip to Washington, grand prize winners will 
participate in: 

¢ Workshop with artists who design stamps 

aN * Ceremony opening the USPS Children’s 
Art exhibit 

¢ USPS Commemorative Stamp Ceremony 

in Philadelphia 

Finally, winning art will appear in a poster issued 
by the USPS to announce the commemorative 
stamp issue. 

To receive more details and contest rules, fill out 
and mail the attached coupon by July 31, 1974. 
If there is more than one child in your family 
interested in entering, fill in names and ages. 


ENTRY FORM — U. S. POSTAL SERVICE BICENTENNIAL ART PROGRAM 


Mail to: FOR CHILDREN OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES (Please Print) 


Bicentennial Information Center 
Special Events Division 

United States Postal Service 
475 L’Enfant Plaza West, S.W. 
Washington, DC 20260 


NOT LATER THAN 
JULY 31, 1974 


Your Name(s)____ 





Your Address___ 





City, State, ZIP Code 





Your School(s) 





Address 





City, State, ZIP Code 





Your Grade(s)__ Your Age(s) 








NOTE: 

All entries become the sole property of the United 
States Postal Service. If an entry is selected by the 
Postal Service for recognition, the Postal Service 
shall have the right to use, reproduce, or publish 
such entry, in whole or in part, in any manner or 
form, and the sole right to authorize others to do so. 


Parent Employed by Postal Service: 


Name_____ 





Postal Facility 





Parent's Signature 





Se 


Your Signature 








Here comes ‘Johnny Appleseed’ 


egend has it that Johnny Appleseed roamed the 
West planting apple trees. 

He exists, in Los Altos, CA—a community 40 
miles south of San Francisco—and he’s really a spe- 
cial delivery messenger named John B. Hand. 

Although he chuckles at the nickname of Johnny 
Appleseed given him by co-workers and customers, 
Hand has a great deal in common with his legendary 
ancestor. He tosses seed along the road as he deliv- 
ers the mail on his route in Los Altos Hills. 

“I’ve been doing it for about four years,” the 52- 
year-old postal veteran says. “I noticed city and 
county weed control crews spraying and killing wild 
flowers along the sides of the road, destroying small 
animal cover and a food source for birds.” 

Hand comes from a horticultural family — his 
stepfather was a greenhouse man, his sister a gar- 
den consultant, and he was a tree surgeon for a 
short time—and he says he tries to plant the seeds 
of flowers native to the area. 

“T select a spot as I drive by delivering the mail,” 
he explains. ‘I check it visually for moisture, how 
much people use the area; for example,is the ground 
trampled? I watch the area, sometimes for as long 
as amonth. When I! do actually plant, I do it from my 
postal truck, slowing down and tossing the seeds 
from the window as I drive by. 

‘And I keep checking on the area after. I watch 
to see what happens to the seeds, and then how the 
plants are coming along. I keep a written record of 
where I throw the seeds, so I don’t duplicate.” 

He has planted chicory, columbine, salsify, Cali- 
fornia poppy (the state flower), lupine, lunoria and 
godetia, among others. 

Hand admits that he probably never would have 
embarked on this hobby if he did not drive a right- 
hand vehicle. 

‘John collects flower seeds growing wild in the 
area and prepares them for replanting in his spare 
time,’’ says Los Altos Postmaster Walter D. 
Chronert. ‘“We have had many compliments from 
our customers because he is beautifying the area.” 

Hand puts one or two seeds—four or five if he’s 
‘“nervous’—and a few grains of sand and a mild 


fertilizer into a gelatin capsule, which he tosses 
from his moving vehicle. “The sand helps anchor 
the capsule to the earth and the fertilizer, of course, 
gives the seed a start toward germination. The cap- 
sule dissolves in the moisture of the ground,” says 
the carrier. 

Adds PM Chronert: “John is interested in a lot of 
things, and he does well at all of them. Whenever 
he wants to do something, he studies up on it first.” 

Hand came to work in the post office in 1947 in 
St. Paul, MN, as a railway mail clerk. But after 
20 years, the cold weather of Minnesota became 
bothersome and he decided to move his family to 
Sunny California, first to nearby San Jose and then 
a few months later, in 1967, to Los Altos. 

‘T don’t have a garden at home, since my wife and 
I live in an apartment,” Hand says. ‘“‘We do have a 
lot of flowering pots, though, but I have a number 
of other hobbies to keep me interested.” They in- 
clude radio controlled aircraft (vintage World War 
I), reading, photography, and square dancing — at 
least three times a week. He is also a ham radio 
operator. 

“T got the idea of using the capsules for the plant- 
ing of the seeds from a hobby I had when we lived 
in the Midwest. I raised racing pigeons, and we used 
capsules to hold messages that we attached to their 
legs.”’ 

While flowers help to brighten his days on the job 
and the surrounding scenery for his customers, 
Hand says that his favorite flower is at home. His 
wife. Her name: Rose. 





CONFESSIONS 
OF AN 


Fove (Phil) Tellez, a Postal 
Service appeals examiner, 
was a pool hustler. 

In fact, the income from hus- 
tling pool helped him through his 
college years and the early years 
of marriage. 

Tellez’s pool hustling career be- 
gan when he was 13. His home 
was in Mentmore, a mining town 
west of Gallup, NM. On the way 
to school in Gallup, the school 
bus passed a building called ‘“‘The 
Smokehouse.” You had to be 18 
to go in, and he wondered what 
went on behind those venetian 
blinds. 

“I finally got enough nerve to 
go in. It was a pool hall. I was 
fascinated. But I was also thrown 
out. 

‘‘A couple of weeks later | 
snuck in and got into a game be- 
fore the rackman saw me. I lost 
50¢—a lot of money in the early 
40s, especially if you were one of 


EX-POOL HUSTLER 


12 children and your father was a 
coal miner. 

“They let me in after that and 
within six months I was the best 
player in town. From then on I 
always had a buck in my pocket.” 

By the time Tellez was 15 he 
was taking pool-playing trips as 
far away as Holbrook and Win- 
slow, AZ. He always traveled 
“first class—Greyhound bus.” 

This was when he learned the 
fine points of hustling. He prefers 
to say he learned to use only as 
much of his skill as he needed to 
win. 

Says Tellez: 

“To be a successful hustler, you 
must first be a good player. You 
must be able to measure your 
ability against the other player’s 
to make sure the odds are in your 
favor. You must be able to play 
under pressure. You must be able 
to control your game and your 
emotions. You must keep the 








other guy from knowing how 
good you really are.” 

World War II interrupted 
Tellez’s pool hall career. He 
joined the Navy and served in the 
South Pacific. His ship was de- 
commissioned in Florida after the 
war; Tellez was on shore one day 
and walked into a cigar store for 
cigarettes. From the back came a 
familiar sound. Sure enough, it 
was a pool hall. 

A nine-ball game was in prog- 
ress. Nine-ball is a fast-money 
game — you can win or lose a 
bundle in short order. Tellez sized 
up all the players and knew he 
shouldn’t overkill. He returned 
practically every night and 
pocketed substantial winnings 
before his discharge. 

When Tellez got out of the 
Navy he entered the University 
of New Mexico in Albuquerque. 
The GI bill paid $75 a month to- 
ward his education and the boys 


at the pool hall paid the rest. 

“There was a lot of action and 
money in Albuquerque right after 
the war,” says Tellez. “It was the 
pool hustling center of the South- 
west. Pool hustlers came in from 
all over looking for a piece of the 
action. One night just before clos- 
ing time two guys came into the 
Rex pool hall, one wearing cover- 
alls with bib pockets. He asked 
me if I'd like to play nine-ball. I 
agreed. He then said casually, 
‘Let’s play for a dollar a game.’ 

‘After a couple of games it be- 
came obvious to me that he was 
letting me win. After the third or 
fourth game he said, ‘Let's play 
for $2.’ So we raised it to $2. He 
began to play a little better, but 
continued to let me win. 

“After a few more games he 
said ‘Let’s play for $3.’ I agreed 
and before long I had him for 
about $60. But now he was trying 
to get even. Then he said, ‘C’mon, 
let’s play for $5 a game.’ When I 
agreed, his shooting improved 
considerably, but I improved my 
shooting accordingly. Before he 
realized it, I had him stuck for 
about $200. 

“His friend said, this guy sure 
is getting all the good breaks.’ 

“The man in the bib coveralls 
said, ‘Nine-ball isn’t my game. 
Give me a chance to get even. 
Let’s play some one-pocket for $5, 
$10, and $20 a game.’ 

“I stalled, making sure I didn’t 
give him a straight ‘no.’ I wanted 
to lure him into ‘my’ game— 
snooker. We kept on playing until 
he finally realized he couldn't get 
even at nine-ball. He began to 
complain that I wouldn’t play 
one-pocket and give him a chance 
to get even. I politely ignored him. 
(I could afford to—I had him in 
the bag.) He then complained to 
Tony, the rackman and owner of 
the pool hall. 

‘He told Tony I wasn’t a good 
sport because I would only play 


my game. Tony responded with: 
‘Nine-ball isn’t his game; his game 
is snooker.’ 

“The man in the bib coveralls 
put his stick away and walked out 
without another word. I later 
found out that he was a regular 
hustler on the circuit—a pool 
player from North Carolina in 
town for some of the big action. 
Tony later apologized to me be- 
cause he caused me to lose a ‘live 
one’ that I was working to get on 
a snooker table.” 

Tellez recalls one special game. 
It started at 1 p.m. At 7 he called 
off an 8 p.m. date. At 7 the next 
night he called off another date 
with the same girl. The game was 
still going strong. 

“I thought we were finished, 
but to my surprise she walked 
into the pool hall about 9 o’clock.” 

It was true love, and Anita and 
Phil were married shortly after 
that. 

Some years later Tellez had 
been sticking around home be- 
cause Anita was expecting. One 
evening he felt like playing pool 
“and we could always use the 
money.” Anita said OK, she’d call 
him if he were needed. 

It turned out to be the night. 
Anita piled the children in the car 
and drove to the pool hall, telling 
4-year-old Mike to whisper in his 
father’s ear that mommy’s time 
had come. 

“The place was packed,” Tellez 
recalls. “It was a big game. The 
table was surrounded with peo- 
ple. Standing tall in his little cow- 
boy boots, Mike said in a loud 
voice: ‘Daddy! Mommy said to 
tell you it’s time for her to go to 
the hospital to have the baby, and 
I can’t leave here until you come 
with me.’ ” 

The Tellezes’ first daughter was 
born that night. Tellez says the in- 
cident led him to cut down on his 
pool-hustling and eventually to 
give it up. 


Tellez worked for the post of- 
fice on and off while in college, 
first as a sub clerk-carrier, then as 
a regular carrier. In 1955, the fam- 
ily moved to San Gabriel, CA, and 
a year and a half later Tellez de- 
cided to complete his work for a 
college degree, so the family re- 
turned to Albuquerque. 

Tellez had a difficult time get- 
ting rehired by the post office 
there. He remembers telling the 
postmaster: “I'll make a deal with 
you. Before you hire me I'll study 
and throw the scheme, and if I 
pass it will you agree to hire me?” 
The postmaster agreed and in a 
week Tellez passed the scheme 
and was hired. 

With college behind him, Tellez 
returned to California, where he 
went to work for the Alhambra 
post office. There, as a clerk, he 
set three records throwing 
schemes. 

He also worked as a dock ex- 
pediter and foreman of the mails. 
From Alhambra he went to the 
Western Regional office in San 
Francisco as an employee rela- 
tions assistant. A year and a half 
later he went to Headquarters as 
an appeals examiner for the 
Board of Appeals and Review. 

Social attitudes toward pool 
halls have changed since Tellez’s 
hustling days. 

“IT can recall when a pool hall 
was not considered a place for 
women and children, and pool 
players were considered bums. 
Nowadays it’s a ‘family pool hall’ 
and women and youngsters play. 
Hoop te da!” 

There’s a hint of nostalgia in 
Tellez’s voice when he talks about 
the old days. He lines up an im- 
aginary shot on his desk, and his 
expression changes. He freezes 
like a cat that has treed a bird. 

He looks up, smiles and says: 

“If you don’t believe what I’ve 
told you, grab a cue stick.” * 











NW’ longer does the huge bus-like 
vehicle rumble along the Inter- 
states between Cincinnati and Cleve- 
land. No longer do postal clerks sway 
with the gentle curves of the open 
road, sorting mail inside to the 
rhythm of the bumps in the pave- 
ment and the jolts of the swiftly- 
moving traffic. 

The last Highway Post Office is 
no more. It had its last run June 30. 
The Cleveland-Cincinnati route was 
the last of the HPO routes that once 
laced much of the United States. 
The HPOs—pronounced “hypos” — 


served the Postal Service well as a 
continued 





Work was frenzied to the end on the 
Ohio HPO. Extreme left: There wasn’t 
much elbow room inside the bus. 
Upper: A quick rest stop along the 
Interstate. Middle: The crew loaded 
up in Cincinnati. Right: Sorting was 
swift and sure for Jim McCaskey. 





The crew on one of the last Cincinnati-Cleveland runs. Foreground: 
Ted Schnetzer. Others, from left: Clarence Heitkemper, Jim Mc Caskey, 
Michael Tierney, Bob Tholemer. 


transition from the Railway Post Office network that 
provided mail service to practically every community 
in America to the modern system of Sectional Center 
Facilities, high-speed sorting machines, piggy-backs, 
airlines and air taxis. 

The HPO’s big advantage was the time saved by sort- 
ing along the way. Its high cost of operation and the 
loss of its time advantage to modern facilities and trans- 
portation finally did it in. 

Five crewmen —four clerks and a working supervisor 
—plied the I-roads in each vehicle on the Ohio HPO 
route.One bus started at Clevelanu and one at Cincin- 
nati. They met in Columbus, exchanged mail, and con- 
tinued on. They worked three round trips, then had 
six days off. The buses and drivers were provided on a 
contract basis by B & H Transportation of Cincinnati. 

The buses logged about 190,000 miles a year, and the 


oldest one had almost a million miles on it. 

Going north from Cincinnati, the HPO worked the 
mail for sectional centers of Columbus, Cleveland, 
Mansfield, Steubenville, Athens and Ohio letter mail. 
Going south, it was Ohio letters, and sectional centers 
of Columbus, Cincinnati, Dayton, Athens and Chilli- 
cothe. 

Just as in its big brother RPOs, the veteran HPO crew 
developed a team spirit (“No one sits down until every- 
one sits down,” said clerk Charles C. Johnson) and a 
great sense of service. “You miss only one of those 
Wall Street Journals,” said clerk Clarence Heitkemper 
about the HPO’s biggest customer, “and you'll get a 
letter about it.” 

The team has scattered. Like the champions they 
were, its members will always recall their HPO years. & 
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henever thousands of anything are distributed, 
mistakes happen. Here’s the story of one. The 
scene: The audio-visual room of the South Elemen- 
tary School, Danville, IN. Teachers and children 
were gathered to see a movie as part of Student 
Postal Week. ‘‘Stu- 
dents,’’ the teacher 
said, ‘‘we have studied 
the Postal People Fam- 
ily, visited the post of- 
fice and addressed en- 
velopes. Now we will 
see the film ‘But How 
Did It Get There?’”’ 
The lights went out, the 
room was silent. A flash 
of light hit the screen 
and a familiar voice sang, ‘I’m Popeye the Sailor 
Man!” “‘Hooray, Hooray,” yelled the children. “That 
(expletive deleted) post office,’’ muttered the teacher. 
Postmaster Max Lee called Washington. The firm 
handling the film distribution for Headquarters later 
dispatched the right movie, and the showing was 
rescheduled. 


wo bay area firms in California have found that 

shipping by parcel post pays off in terms of 
service, cost and low loss. The Hewlett-Packard 
Company in Cupertino, which manufactures hand 
calculators worth $400 to $800 each, has boosted 
its Postal Service business from a little over $20,000 
a year to almost $450,000 — from about 70 parcels 
a day to over 400. Levi Strauss and Co. of San Jose, 
makers of bluejeans and slacks, is pre-sorting its 
shipments. The post office picks up Levi parcels 
twice a day. The firm uses about $36,000 a month 
in postage. 


f you think the rise in fuel prices has hurt the 

Postal Service, you’re right. A penny a gallon 
for vehicle fuel costs the Postal Service $3.5 million 
a year. For heating oil, every penny a gallon costs 
$300,000 a year. And 
when it comes to elec- 
tricity, every tenth of a 
cent increase per kilo- 
watt-hour means $5.1 
million a year. 





PT penccnnena7 and mechanization mean a huge in- 
vestment for the Postal Service - $8 billion during 
the 1970s. In a recent speech, Postmaster General 
E. T. Klassen said appropriations for capital im- 
provements in the 13 years before reorganization 
averaged only $130 million a year. “By contrast,” 
he said, ‘‘we have allocated $3 billion for construc- 
tion and modernization since July, 1971. At least $5 
billion more will be spent during the balance of the 
decade.”’ 


kidney machine for trading stamps? Mrs. Leota 

Barton, postmaster at Rosedale,WV,needed such 
a machine, so the Central West Virginia Postmaster 
Association approached the Top Value people 
and learned they could get one for 1,013 books 
of trading stamps. A campaign in 288 West Virginia 
post offices and seven outside that state brought in 
1,896 books and $1,415 in cash. The machine was 
obtained, the excess books purchased additional 
equipment, and the cash is being used for operating 
expenses, which run $90 a week. The campaign is 
continuing. 


hree hundred electric vehicle’ sill soon be de- 
livering mail in the Los Angeles-San Bernardino 
area. They’re part of a purchase of 350 vehicles 
from AM General Corp. at $5,595 each. The other 50 
will go to Savannah, GA, Washington, DC, Evansville, 
IN, Cherry Hill, NJ, and parts. of New /York’s 
Long Island, to test 
their effectiveness un- 
der various weather 
conditions. Delivery is 
targeted for early next 
year. Their big advan- 
tage: no air pollution. 


garage on wheels — that’s the Postal Service's 

new Mobile Vehicle Repair Facility. The first 
one was unveiled by Western Region headquarters 
in San Francisco. The other four Regions are to get 
them this summer. The eight-foot wide, 40-foot long 
trailers contain a fully-equipped garage which can 
perform all general maintenance and minor repairs 
on quarter-ton and half-ton vehicles. One such test 
rig in Memphis has proved that it’s often cheaper to 
drive the maintenance shop to the vehicle than the 
vehicle to the shop. 


/\ new use for rural mailboxes has been devel- 
oped by wildlife departments of lowa and Mis- 
souri: With a mirror in one end, a mailbox is set ona 
‘drumming log.”’ A male grouse beats its wings on 
the log to attract a female. It sees its image in the 
mirror, rushes into the 

mailbox to do battle 

with its ‘rival’? and 

steps on a pedal, which 

springs the mailbox 

door shut. The bird is 

tagged with a radio 

transmitter, and sensi- 

tive receivers can fol- 

low it when it’s re- 

leased so scientists 

can map its flight. 


Know of other unusual uses for postal equipment? 
Share them with other postal employees — send a 
note to Postal Life, U.S. Postal Service, Washing- 
ton, DC 20260. 
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Hidden Safety Slogans 


Some of the safety slogans, like DON’T TAILGATE, 

appear on a diagonal line. Others, like PLAN AHEAD, appear 
from top to bottom, or from bottom to top, like BUCKLE UP 
FOR SAFETY. Some, like BE AWARE, read from left to right, 
or from right to left, like GRIP FIRMLY. Some slogans may 
interlock, but all slogans read in a straight line. Each slogan 
contains at least two words. Hint: In trying to find the slogans, 


it's a good idea to put the puzzle aside when you are stymied. 


You will find it easier to find the slogans after taking a 
brief break. 


Original Safety Slogans 

In coming up with an original safety slogan, keep in mind that 
it must relate to Postal Service operations. For example: 
“Help stamp out forest fires” is a perfectly fine safety slogan, 
but it does not relate to Postal Service safety. Hint: You will 
probably find it easier to come up with a safety slogan that 
relates to what you know best — your job. 


Prizes 


Prizes will be awarded on the basis of the entrant who finds 
the most safety slogans in the puzzle. In case of more than 
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one entrant finding all the safety slogans, winners will be 
decided on the best original safety slogan. The prizes are as 
follow: 1st prize — $150; 2nd prize — $125; 3rd prize — $100; 
4th prize — $75; 5th prize — $50; 6th prize — $25. 

In addition, 25 persons will be named honorable mention 
winners and will receive a home first-aid kit as their award. 

Names of all winners will be published in the September- 
October issue of Postal Life. 

Entries must be postmarked before midnight July 22 to 
be eligible. 


1. All postal employees are eligible to enter except employees at Headquarters in 
Washington, DC, and any field employee whose job description gives him or her 
full-time responsibility in the area of safety or public and employee 

communications. Example: ‘Safety Engineers’’ and ‘‘Writer-Editors’’ are not eligible. 
2. All entrants must complete the entry coupon on this page including a list of 

the safety slogans hidden in the puzzle and their original safety slogan. 

3. Original safety slogans will be judged on the basis of originality, cleverness 

and relevance to Postal Service operations. The judges’ decision will be final. 

4. All entries become the property of the U.S. Postal Service, and cannot be 
returned or acknowledged. 

5. Mail entries to: Hidden Safety Slogans Contest, U.S. Postal Service, 

Washington, DC 20260. 

6. Entries must be postmarked before midnight, July 22 to be eligible for consideration. 


SAFETY CONTEST #2—Entry Coupon 


| have found 





safety slogans hidden in the puzzle. They are 


as follows (note: there are more spaces provided than there are hidden safety slogans): 
































































































































1. DON’T TAILGATE 16. 31. 
2. PLAN AHEAD is 32. 
3. BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY 18. 33. 
4. BE AWARE 19. 34. 
5. GRIP FIRMLY 20. 35. 
6. 21. 36. 
2 22. 37. 
8. 23. 38. 
9. 24. 39. 
10. 25. 40. 
11. 26. 41. 
12. 27. 42. 
13. 28. 43. 
14. 29. 44. 
15. 30. 45. 
MY ORIGINAL SAFETY SLOGAN IS AS FOLLOWS: 
NAME 

















HOME ADDRESS 





CITY STATE ZIP 





JOB TITLE/POSTAL FACILITY 








Here are the winners in Postal Life’s Safety Contest No. 1. 
More than 8,000 postal employees submitted entries, many of them offering a number of 
captions for each of the three pictures in the Safety Caption Contest. 

Judges for the contest were Dr. John V. Grimaldi, director of the Center for Safety at New 
York University; Gerard Scannell, director of the Federal Agencies Safety Programs for the 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration, U.S. Department of Labor; and Okey Gallagher, 
manager of the Accident Prevention Branch at Postal Service Headquarters. 

The judges stressed that many entries were similar to the winners’ and that the winning entries 
were chosen for their singular way of combining ideas and wording. 


Running Can Be Your 
Downfall 


f The winning 
caption for 
picture No. 1 
» was submitted 
; by Theodore D. 
Nielsen, a 
distribution clerk 
at Evanston, IL. Nielsen, 33, lives 
at 7213 N. Wolcott, Chicago. He’s 
been with the Postal Service only 
since last September—before that 
he was a shoe salesman. His main 
outside interest is Scouting: He’s 
a Cubmaster in the Rogers Park 
area of Chicago, and he helps in 
the leadership of two other Cub 
packs and a Boy Scout troop. He 
has a son who has recently ‘‘grad - 
uated”’ from Cub to Boy Scout. 


Save Your Back, Use 
Your Mind! Bend Your 
Knees, Not Your Spine! 


Gary L. Jackson, 
13-year postal 
veteran from 
Edmund, OK, 
was the author 
of the winning 
caption for photo 
No. 2. A driver instructor/ 
examiner at Oklahoma City, 
Jackson started his postal career 
as a temporary sub clerk. He says 
his winning entry was “‘a spur of 
the moment thing—! don’t know 
where | got the idea."’ He and his 
wife, Jo, have one son, Billy Dale, 
age 10. Jackson’s hobbies include 
fishing, hunting, training bird dogs 
and coaching Little League 
baseball and football. 


A pro should be alert so 
that the rookie won’t get 
hurt 


John Sirko, a letter carrier in East 
Gary, IN, who wrote the winning 
caption for picture No. 3, insists 
on no photo for Postal Life. ‘I’m 
too modest,’’ he says. Sirko is a 
veteran of 26 years in the Postal 
Service, the first 11 of them asa 
mail handler. He says he 
considers letter carriers 
professional drivers and wanted 
to convey this thought in his 
caption. The judges agreed and 
thought he succeeded. 








Second Prize Winners 


Inattention 

Invites 

Injuries 

Jackie L. Godfrey 

Postal Clerk, Oakhurst, CA 


Once you get the knack, you use 


your legs, not your back 


Audrey A. Morris 
Clerk, Dolliver, IA 


3 Don’t let your error spoil his game! 


Eugene T. Wicker 
Letter Carrier, Union, SC 





Third Prize Winners 


The right way is to yield the right- 
of-way 

Marshall N. Neikirk 

Carrier, Lexington, KY 


4 Down in the Rear!! 


Sam T. White 
Clerk, Greenwood, SC 


U. se 

S. ense 
P. ractice 
S. afety 


E. M. Irvine 
Clerk, Asheboro, NC 





Honorable Mention Winners 


Ralph V. Beckwith 

Foreman, Keene, NH 

James Edward Boone, Jr. 

Carrier, Carroll Station 

Baltimore, MD 

J. T. Brown 

Clerk, Leesburg Br., Columbia, SC 
Myron W. Coleman 

Asst. to Postmaster, Dos Palos, CA 
Lee M. Evans 

Acting Supervisor, Baltimore, MD 
Edward H. Horomanski 

Rural Carrier, Melbourne Beach, FL 
William F. Hudson 

Carrier, Belle Meade Station 
Nashville, TN 

Edward F. Hurley 

Carrier, Roxbury, MA 

Carole E. Kerr 

Clerk, Brookston, Chalmers, IN 
John E. Lemker 

Sub Carrier, Westwood Br. 
Cincinnati, OH 

Elizabeth M. Lucas 

Clerk, Hinsdale, IL 

Robert P. Masterson 

Clerk, Worcester, MA 

Gene J. McKeon 

Scheme Examiner, Jersey City, NJ 
Alphonse Miccichi 

Tractor Trailer Opr., Boston, MA 
James J. Mooney 

Clerk, Brooklyn, NY 

E. V. Neil 

Carrier, Springdale, AR 

Joseph R. Palma 

Clerk, Elmhurst, NY 

Charles W. Raggio 

Carrier, 180 Napoleon Parcel Post 
San Francisco, CA 

J. Michael Richardson 

Sub clerk-carrier, Middletown, DE 
Helen V. Rohrer 

Clerk-Carrier, Quarryville, PA 
James W. Saulton 

Postmaster, Linville, VA 

Robert J. Schmidt 

Clerk, Bend, OR 

Dorothy Marie Schuette 

Clerk, Marine, IL 

Sondra Strohecker 

Carrier, Freeport, IL 

Paula Terrafino 

Clerk, Chicago, IL 

Paul S. Van Sickle 

Clerk, Indianapolis, IN 


W. D. Ballard 

Carrier, Spartanburg, SC 

Louis S. Bisciotti 

Clerk, Clifton, NJ 

Doug Eland 

PTF Carrier, Burlington, IA 
Robert Faudree 

Carrier, Artesia, CA 

Raymond F. Harris 

Carrier, Cullman, AL 

Edward Hodnicki 

Carrier, Princeton, NJ 

George H. Howell 

Foreman, Mails, San Diego, CA 
Marjorie D. Jennings 

RC, South Postal Annex, Boston, MA 
Everett Kirchmer 

Carrier, New Milford, NJ 

James W. Kophen 
Mail/Distributor, Scarsdale, NY 


John E. Leal 
Carrier, Fresno, CA 


John E. Lemker 
Sub Carrier, Westwood Br. 
Cincinnati, OH 


Joseph R. J. Lesch 
Clerk, Lehigh Valley SCF 
Allentown, PA 


Ted Nowak 

Carrier, Milwaukee, WI 

Dolores Obermeier 

Clerk, Box Section, Pittsburgh, PA 
J. E. Oliver 

Clerk, Fairmont, NC 


Joe F. Pehringer 
Clerk, Milwaukee, WI 


Henry W. Roberson 
Clerk, Cumberland, MD 


Frank G. Schwein 
Clerk, P.O. Annex, ILS Combo 37 
Cincinnati, OH 


O. V. Shoffner, Jr. 
Carrier, Lakewood Sub. Station 
Dallas, TX 


Harold G. Sikes 
Carrier, Midland, TX 


Wing SooHoo 

P.T. Flex Sub., Santa Cruz, CA 
Dean A. Thomsen 

Clerk, Mitchell, SD 


C. Andrea Voorhees 
Clerk, Canyonville, OR 


Russel R. Baldwin 
Letter Carrier, Avondale, AZ 


Daniel R. Bowman 
Carrier, Phoenix, AZ 


William C. Bowman 
Carrier, V.A.F., Daytona Beach, FL 


Patricia Y. Callahan 
Clerk, 20th St. Annex, Miami, FL 


Bob R. Crouse 
Facility Analyst, Sacramento, CA 


Carolyn Eberts 
Carrier, Trenton, MI 


William Gervase 
Carrier, Roanoke, VA 


E. C. Hart 
Window Clerk, Part Time Flexible 
Middletown, MD 


John J. Hickey, Jr. 
Carrier, Clark, NJ 


Robert F. Hlava 
Utility Carrier, Avon Lake, OH 


Gary L. Jackson 
Driver Instructor/Examiner 
Oklahoma City, OK 


Judy Johnson 
Part Time Flexible Clerk 
Goodfield, IL 


Joseph G. Kirkish 
Expediter, Milwaukee, WI 


Richard E. Kube 
P.T.F.S. Carrier, Norwood Park Sta. 
Chicago, IL 


John Morrison 


Clerk, South Postal Annex 
Boston, MA 


Thomas J. Norris 
Clerk, Terminal Annex 
Los Angeles, CA 


Sadie W. Pfaff 
Clerk, Pfafftown, NC 


Louise E. Phillips 
Clerk, McFarlan, NC 


Fred Ponder 
Clerk-Carrier, Hamilton, OH 


George Sealy, Jr. 
Rural Carrier, Ellsworth, ME 


Stanley F. Targonski 
Clerk, Cambridge, MA 


Edna A. Taylor 
Postmaster, Whites City, NM 


William Webster 
Carrier, Derry, NH 











Senator’s article 
tells of progress 
since Reorganization 


In its March issue, Dun’s magazine pub- 
lished an article critical of the Postal 
Service. After reading this article, Sena- 
tor Gale McGee of Wyoming requested 
the opportunity to write an article in re- 
sponse. His request was granted, and 
his article appeared in the May issue of 
Dun’s under the title “Perspective on 
the Post Office.” 

Because of Senator McGee’s long ex- 
perience in postal matters predating 
Postal Reorganization, the editors of 
Postal Life believe his views will be of 
interest to all postal employees. Sena- 
tor McGee has been a member of the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee since 1963 and its chairman 
since 1969. 

His article is reprinted here, with 
the permission of the editors of Dun’s as 
it appeared in that magazine. 


Reprinted by special permission from Dun's, May, 1974. Copyright, 1974, 
Dun & Bradstreet Publications Corporation 


he Postal Service seems to be fair 
game these days—at least for those 
who prefer easy accusations to the 
difficult task of assessing and resolv- 
ing the mail problem. 

For example, let us take the oft- 
heard charge that the new headquar- 
ters of the Postal Service at L’Enfant 
Plaza in Washington, D.C. is a “plush 
palace for postal poobahs.” The sport 
seems to be to cite the number of dol- 
lars it cost to furnish this office or that 
office at L’Enfant Plaza. In the first 
place, the furnishing of its headquar- 
ters can hardly be construed as an in- 
sight into the massive problems with 
which the Service is faced. In the sec- 
ond, the General Accounting Office, 
which is an arm of Congress, has con- 
cluded that the move to the new head- 
quarters would result in an estimated 
savings of over $9 million over the next 
ten years. 

If we can dispose of these rather 
frayed and irrelevant charges about 
the new headquarters, let us examine 
the complex and difficult problem of 
whether the reorganization of the Post- 
al Service in 1971 is working. In gen- 
eral, the answer has to be yes. The 
Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service has just finished a year- 
long investigation of the Service and 
“found no reason to conclude that there 
is anything inherent in the U.S. Postal 
Service, as established by Public Law 
91-375, which foretells its doom or 
ordains that it cannot work. .. . If 
mail users and the general public can 
be brought to understand the time re- 
quired to restructure fully a national 
monopoly as massive as the postal sys- 
tem, the chances of the new U.S. Postal 
Service reaching its long-term goals 
will be considered enhanced.” 

Herein lies the crux of the matter. 
It ill behooves the printed media to 
make sport out of the massive prob- 
lems inherent in moving vast volumes 
of mail. Indeed, it is not business that 
is subsidizing the Postal Service, par- 
ticularly not the printed media. After 
all, by 1986 some magazines will be 
paying only 3.2 cents per copy for post- 
age. Today the price of ordinary first- 
class mail is ten cents—three times 
greater than some magazine rates 
twelve years hence. 

The integrity of the Postal Service is 





being threatened by those who would 
destroy our mandate to place the sys- 
tem on a sound business footing. The 
magazine industry, in particular, is in- 
sistent that the Postal Service should 
be operated as a subsidy with only 
token charges for postage. The indus- 
try is waging an intensive propaganda 
campaign to preserve the subsidized 
postage rates it has enjoyed for gener- 
ations. 

The Congress, when it passed the 
Postal Reorganization Act, required 
that the cost of the mails should be 
paid by the people who use them, and 
not through hidden subsidies charged 
to the unsuspecting taxpayer. In just 
the ten years prior to reorganization, 
subsidies added more than $5 billion 
to our tax bills. 

To ease the burden of increased 
postage costs on the magazines, the 
Postal Reorganization Act phased the 
new rates in over a five-year period 
for profit publications and a ten-year 
period for non-profit publications. Even 
so, we realize that the magazine indus- 
try took on a considerable burden. To 
ease it somewhat, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
has just reported out a bill to increase 
the phasing period to eight years for 
profit publications and sixteen years 
for nonprofit publications. It should 
be pointed out that the managers of 
the Postal Service support this meas- 
ure to aid the very industry that feels 
compelled to be so critical of their 
performance. 

If we are to understand the magni- 
tude and multiplicity of the problems 
involved in moving 300 million letters 
and parcels each work day, we need 
something more than carping, casual 
and careless criticisms. A little history 
provides some perspective. 

The basic problem prior to reorga- 
nization was that the old Post Office 
Department lacked the managerial au- 
thority, modern facilities and equip- 
ment that any successful enterprise 
must have. The old Post Office Depart- 
ment was not managed; it was admin- 
istered by 535 Members of Congress 
and the White House. The Postmaster 
General himself had litt'e authority. 
He could not negotiate wages or set 
prices. He could not borrow money for 
capital improvements. He could not 


build a post office. He could not ap- 
point his own top staff or hire a post- 
master or even a rural carrier. 

All of these things were controlled 
by Congress, and all of them were 
based on politics and political clout. 
The wonder was not that mail service 
was erratic; the real wonder was that 
the system worked at all. And all this 
was in the days when the volume of 
mail was significantly less than it is 
today. 

Congress reacted to the growing 
postal crisis by creating the U.S. Postal 
Service as a management-oriented, in- 
dependent branch of the federal gov- 
ernment. The agency has been opera- 
tional for 33 months now. The Postal 
Reorganization Act was and is sound 
legislation. But it led a great many peo- 
ple to expect dramatic, overnight im- 
provement. What Congress passed was 
a bill—not a miracle. 

Problems that were generations in 
the making cannot be eliminated in just 
a matter of months. But progress has 
been made in turning the system 
around. For the first time ever, spe- 
cific, widely publicized delivery stand- 
ards have been established for all 
classes of mail. Overnight delivery of 
first-class mail within a radius of up 
to 150 miles is accomplished 95% of 
the time. Of course, there are examples 
of delayed deliveries, but the U.S. 
Postal Service moves nearly half the 
world’s total daily volume of mail. Even 
if the Postal Service did its job right 
99% of the time, it would still be sub- 
ject to 3 million individual complaints 
a day. 

In less than three years the Postal 
Service has allocated $3 billion for 
construction and mechanization. This 
is substantially more than twice as 
much as the old Post Office Depart- 
ment spent for these purposes in the 
ten years prior to reorganization. The 
benefits of this mechanization program 
have been impressive. At the time of 
reorganization, 90% of the mail was 
still being processed by hand, just as 
it was when Benjamin Franklin was 
Postmaster General. Today, about 50% 
of the mail is processed mechanically. 

Clearly, there are some problems with 
mechanization, and the Committee’s in- 
vestigation carefully describes them. 
Nevertheless, our report points out 
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that “the Postal Service's turn to tech- 
nology, capable of large volume proc- 
essing of mail, is a realistic response” 
to a growing problem. If it had not been 
initiated, the growing mail volume at 
some future point could engulf the 
whole Postal Service. 

The Congress did not require the 
new Postal Service to make a profit, 
but only to break even. The old Post 
Office Department ran up 48 deficits 
in its final 52 years of operation. These 
deficits cost the American taxpayer 
tens of billions of dollars. The new 
Postal Service has been making meas- 
urable progress in its efforts to reverse 
this trend and put the Postal Service 
on a sound business footing. In its first 
two years of operation, it reduced the 
system's operation deficit by a total of 
$191 million. In 1973, the Postal Service 
came within two-tenths of 1% of bal- 
ancing its budget. 

The Postal Service was holding the 
line when practically every other en- 
terprise in the country was being forced 
to raise its prices because of rampant 
inflation. I think the Postal Service de- 
serves credit for keeping the lid on 
general postage rates for nearly three 
full years. 

However, the picture for this year 
is not quite so bright. The Postal Service 
will be saddled with a deficit nearly 
twice of what it had anticipated be- 
cause the Federal Cost of Living Coun- 
cil deliberately dragged its feet on new 
postal rates. The Council's foot-drag- 
ging cost the Postal Service $236 mil- 
lion in new revenues. 

When the new postal system was 
launched, more than two years ago, it 
was undertaken with the caution that a 
transition period of five to eight years 
would be required before the full im- 
pact of modernization could be real- 
ized; that means sometime between 
1978-80. But significant changes have 
already occurred in the Postal Service, 
and more are already on-stream. If the 
public in general and the business 
community in particular will abide 
some of the pains of the changeover 
period and substitute a little patience 
for petulance, the hopeful beginnings 
in postal reorganization can lead to a 
modern, efficient postal system for the 
United States. me 
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ou’ve seen him as Officer 

Smitty on ‘‘Sanford and Son.” 
You may have caught him as a 
guest star on ‘‘Kung Fu”’ or “The 
Waltons” or “The New Dick Van 
Dyke Show.” Or in smaller roles in 
any number of other television 
shows and commercials. 

He's Hal Williams, actor, former 
social worker — and airline bill- 
ing and coding clerk at the World- 
way postal facility in Los Angeles. 

Williams started his acting 
career in Columbus, OH, where he 
was director of a neighborhood 
center. He was also acting in 
community theater, doing the lead 
in “Spring Training” and playing 
a bum in “‘Right On, Brother.” 

“| liked social work,” he says, 
“but the ratio of accomplishment 
was very low. | saw a lot of neg- 
lected kids. And | came to realize 
| couldn't do much about it.”’ 

About that time he saw an epi- 
sode of the TV program “‘! Spy.”’ 

“Jim Brown had a part in it,”’ 
he recalls. ‘| got a hunch that the 
movie industry was going to open 
up for blacks. So | decided to try 
my luck and drove out to Los 
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Hal Williams as Officer Smitty on ‘‘Sanford and Son’’ 


Angeles.”’ 

Williams had passed the clerk- 
carrier exam in Columbus and he 
transferred his register to Los 
Angeles. Breaking into movies 
and television proved pretty rough, 
and when the Postal Service offer - 


“At first | was working tour 2, 
but that conflicted with the acting 
assignments | was starting to get. 
Then | shifted to tour 1, and things 
started to jell. | was getting more 
roles. 

“I’m off work at 8 a.m. 1 go 
home, shower, and I'm off to the 
studio. | try to squeeze in some 
sleep and try not to use all my 
annual leave.” 

Williams’ first parts were in 
commercials. Then he started 
getting better acting roles. Now 
he’s in the ‘‘guest star’’ category 
and he’s most famous for his Of- 
ficer Smitty role. 

‘‘The Postal Service has made 
it possible,”’ he says. ‘‘It kept me 
going when acting couldn't. | just 
thank my lucky stars | was smart 
enough to take that exam years 
ago.” & 





ed him a job in 1968 he accepted it. 








James Martin Jones 


o James Martin Jones, 

C.O.D. clerk in Tampa’s main 
post office, every tiny accomplish- 
ment of his Boy Scout troop is a 
thrilling experience. 

Jones is Scoutmaster of Troop 
233 — and all its members are 
mentally retarded. 

“To see these kids accomplish 
something after two or three 
weeks’ hard work that ordinary 
Scouts take only minutes to do — 
that’s the thrill and personal satis- 
faction | get,’ Jones says. “The 
enjoyment | see on their faces, 
well, it’s an experience you can’t 
forget.” 

Jones, a postal employee since 
1942 and a clerk since 1951, is 
handicapped himself. His knee 
was injured in a sandlot ballgame 
when he was 16 and as a result 
his right leg is four inches shorter 
than his left. 

Jones has been Scoutmaster 
for troop 233 for nine years. His 
wife, Mary, is leader of a Girl Scout 
troop of mentally retarded chil- 
dren. Together they have made 
helping the mentally retarded one 
of their lives’ prime goals. Every 
summer they spend two weeks at 
the camp of the Florida State As- 
sociation for the Retarded, Jones 
as arts and crafts instructor and 
Mrs. Jones as swimming in- 
structor. 

Jones recently was named 














Tampa's Volunteer of the Year, 
an honor that brought him his sec- 
ond proudest moment in Scouting. 
His first: Earlier this year, when 
Richard Beal, a 24-year-old mem- 
ber of Troop 233, was made an 
Eagle Scout — the first mentally 
retarded Eagle Scout in Florida 
and (so far as Jones can learn) 
only the fourth in the United 
States. it 


Samuei Rivera 


amuel Rivera has success- 

fully transferred his musical 
career as well as his postal career 
from New York City to San Juan, PR. 

Rivera moved to New York from 
his native Puerto Rico in the early 
1950s, and almost immediately 
he became a hit singer on two 
television stations. He also sang in 
theaters and on several radio sta- 
tions, and composed a number of 
Latin song hits. 

He entered the Postal Service at 
New York’s Morgan Station in 
1967. A year later he decided to 
return to his native island and 
transferred to San Juan's general 
post office. 

But his music hasn’t stopped. 
He still composes, he has founded 
a recording company, and he’s a 
disc jockey on station WVOZ in 
Carolina, PR. His program is pop- 
ular because he mixes pop, soul 
and Puerto Rican music — and 
performs comedy routines with his 
friend, Pablo Alvarez, who's also a 
postal employee. a 





hen Paul Scop speaks, you 

can hear his stage training in 
the resonance of his voice and his 
Clear enunciation. 

The Chicago-born postal em- 
ployee has never “‘hit it big’’ on 
the stage. And he’s had a career 
that ranged from stock acting 
through ad writing through life 
insurance underwriting through 
government industrial specialist. 

But now he boasts that he has 
the best of two worlds — a good 
postal job andan acting career, too. 

“I tried to break into the theater 
as a younger man,”’ Scop says, 
“but | just didn’t make it. | ‘retired’ 
from the stage in 1950 and had 
quite a number of different jobs. 
Then, in 1970, after | had become 
a postal employee, | went back to 
the stage, but this time in ‘little 
theater’ groups.” 

He learned early that he had a 
flair for comedy, so his roles have 
been Luther Billis in ‘“South Pa- 
cific,’’ Senor Sanchez in ‘‘Cactus 
Flower,” the leprechaun in ‘‘Fin- 
ian’s Rainbow,”’ Dr. Einstein in 
“Arsenic and Old Lace” and other 
similar parts. His latest is Ali Hakin 
in ‘Oklahoma!’ 

Scop puts as much drive into 
his postal performance as his 
stage performance. Not only is he 
a topnotch clerk (his scheme tests 
average 99-plus), but he also has 
served as chairman of Orange’s 
EEO committee. a 





Max Clampitt 


obody at the Hobbs, NM, post 

office calls him ‘‘mayor,”’ but 
that’s what distribution clerk Max 
A. Clampitt is. 

Clampitt ran for a four-year term 
on the Hobbs City Commission in 
1972. He defeated four other can- 
didates. The five commissioners 
rotate the job of mayor, and Clam- 
pitt is now serving his term. 

Clampitt has been a postal clerk 
since July, 1961. 

Serving as a city commissioner 
is not exactly new to Clampitt. Be- 
fore his postal career began, he 
was city commissioner of Eunice, 
NM, for seven years. ® 
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